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to those who come from a distance, the advantages of
a classical and scientific education of the highest kind,
and on the most moderate terms. It is under the
superintendence of a Vice-Principal, and Mathematical
Professor.
The college course includes the classical education
afforded at the public schools of Winchester, Eton,
Westminster, and Harrow; with so much instruction
in mathematics and in ancient and modern literature,
as the time to be spent by each student at the college
will allow of his acquiring.
The age of admission is twelve to thirteen years;
when an acquaintance with the rudiments of the
Greek and Latin languages, and the elementary
branches of arithmetic, may in general be presumed.
Examinations are held publicly once in each year,
at which, medals, or other suitable prizes, are distri-
buted to those students who by their talents and
application distinguish themselves.18
Up until 1864 classics was the only subject taken
seriously in most secondary institutions and even
Rugby, the most progressive of the great public
schools, did not make French and mathematics
regular subjects until the headmastership of Thomas
Arnold (1837-42). It is probable therefore that
Bristol College, offering these studies not later than
1838, was one of the newer liberal foundations of
which there were a number in England at that
time. That it was efficient and well-managed is
very likely. At least it grounded Walter Bagehot
in mathematics and classical grammar, subjects
in which no boy, however extraordinary, can easily
drill himself, with such thoroughness that he later
won the highest honours at London University.
And while it may not have escaped all the bar-
barism common to schools of the time, it was at